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in a muddy swamp where the king was passing by, and cried piteously.
Hearing her the king went and tried to pull her out, but without suc-
cess. As the night came on it began to rain heavily,4 and a tiger5
came up and attackt the cow; but the king stood there thru the night
protecting her. In the morning the cow6 took her true form, and
being pleased offered the king a wish. When he declined to ask for
anything, she said she would follow along as his constant companion.
Upon the way a poor brahman 7 begged of the king, and he gave him
the Cow of Wishes.8

1. The composition of Indra's court is described in much detail in SR, MR, which
are closely parallel at this point. 2. An unnamed person BR; Indra himself JR.
3. So SR, BR; nothing of this MR. In JR the frame of the story is different from
here on. Two gods in the company doubt the words of Indra, and decide themselves
to go to earth and make trial of Vikrama. One of them takes the form of a cow, who
plays the rdle played by the Cow of Wishes, while the other becomes a lion, replacing
the tiger of the other versions. 4. Rain not mentioned in JR. 5. Lion JR (see
note $). In MR the tiger does not appear until morning. 6. In JR the two gods
appear to Vikrama, and when he says he has no desire they nevertheless send along
with him " this Cow of Wishes " (who has not been previously mentioned!). 7. A
beggar JR. In SR he describes the misery of his condition at length in two vss.
8. Who fulfils the brahman's desires and then returns to heaven MR,

27. Story of the Twenty-seventh Statuette.   Vikrama Reforms a
Gambler
As Vikrama traveled about the earth he came to a certain city,1 and
entered into a temple there. As he rested, there came in a man clad
in brilliant garments and ornaments, and attended by a crowd of
revelers.2 The king wondered who he was.3 On the next day the
same man came back alone, clad only in rags, and presenting alto-
gether a wretched appearance. The king askt the reason for the change
in his appearance, and was told that it was due to nothing but fate and
karma.4 The king askt who he was; he replied that he was a gambler,
skillful at all games; but what did that matter, since fate alone could
prevail? The king askt: " Since you are as it seems an intelligent
man, how can you devote yourself to such a vice as gambling ? "
The man replied praising the ineffable joys of the game.5 The king
urged him to give it up; the gambler said he would do so if the king
would furnish ^fai with some other means of livelihood.6 Just then
two strangers came in, conversing;7 and the king heard them tell of
a goddess Mana^siddhi,8 on a certain mountain,9 in, whose shrine